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restraints to which the blacks had been accus-
tomed and which they now despised as being a
part of their servitude. But in spite of all the
relief that could be given there was much want.
In fact, to restore former conditions the relief
agencies frequently cut off supplies in order to
force the negroes back to work and to prevent
others from leaving the country for the towns.
But the hungry freedmen turned to the nearest
food supply, and "spilin de gypshuns" (despoiling
the Egyptians, as the negroes called stealing from
the whites) became an approved means of support.
Thefts of hogs, cattle, poultry, field crops, and
vegetables drove almost to desperation those
whites who lived in the vicinity of the negro camps.
When the ex-slave felt obliged to go to town, he
was likely to take with him a team and wagon and
his master's clothes if he could get them.

The former good manners of the negro were
now replaced by impudence and distrust. There
were advisers among the negro troops and other
agitators who assured them that politeness to whites
was a mark of servitude. Pushing and crowding
in public places, on street cars and on the sidewalks,
and impudent speeches everywhere marked gener-
ally the limit of rudeness. And the negroes were.